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THE DIVIDED LINE OF THE PLATONIC TRADITION 


The safest general characterization of the European philosophical 
tradition is that it consists of a series of footnotes to Plato [Whitehead, 
Process and Reality]. 


UR interest in Platonism is weaving itself into the eternal and 
temporal of its texture; the Platonic eros of our minds leads 
some to adventure in the realm of Truth and Being, and others to 
follow the adventure of the Platonic Tradition in the progress of 
civilization. Though the interest in this polarity is not mutually 
exclusive, failure to base any discussion of Platonism on clarity of 
distinction or sensitiveness to diverse cross currents within it re- 
sults either in confusion or at best in only partial illumination. 
The history of the Platonic tradition is written with vagueness 
as to degree and kind. The natural Platonism in human nature, 
i.e., the common awareness of certain fundamental problems which 
agitate the human mind, is overlooked as the source of Plato’s 
Platonism. A person who has never read Plato is called a Platonist, 
while one who has read him but differs from him runs the risk of 
being a Pseudo-Platonist. The part is often mistaken for the whole. 
Muirhead writes a book on the history of idealism in England and 
America and ealls it The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philoso- 
phy, yet in reading it one wonders where the ghost of Plato enters 
in, or why he equates one system of philosophy rather than another 
with Platonism. Hybrids are found in Platonism and called weeds. 
The judges of Platonism range all the way from specialists who 
demand a shibboleth to the synoptic-minded who lose the part in 
the whole, and sweep away any distinction between the natural uni- 
versal Platonism, its ‘‘literal’’ expression by Plato, and its influ- 
ence in the form of a tradition. He who is to be the historian of 
Platonism must fully understand these distinctions, for they serve 
as a wérpov or rule for the evaluation of degree and kind of Platonism. 
When one looks at the fountain of light he is dazed. Hence the 
apprehension of Platonism must be through degrees or levels. There 
are three levels in the realm of Platonism or in the Platonic Tradi- 
tion:1 (a) indirect Platonism, or the adventure of Plato’s thought 


1 Though Platonism and Platonic Tradition are not the same thing specifi- 
cally, in the generic use of the words they are synonymous and are used inter- 
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as a tradition in the mind and history of Europe; (b) direct or 
‘‘literal’’ Platonism, the philosophy of Plato as expressed in the 
Dialogues; and (c) Platonism as philosophy itself, the source of 
Plato’s thought in the very nature of things. Each level has a 
distinct object and a state of mind appropriate to it, and though 
they are divided for purposes of evaluation, they are continuous 
in the life of Platonism. The relation of the first and second 
levels, the second and the third, is, as it were, the relation of an 
image to the original. The student of Platonism must go through 
an experience of dvayvwpiois or recognition and realize that the 
image can not be understood without reference to the direct Platon- 
ism of the Dialogues. In turn, the Platonism of the Dialogues can 
not be understood without the venture into philosophy. He must 
realize, if he is to understand, the obvious truth that the Platonism 
of Plato is an example, a sample of the ‘‘grandeur of the wider 
truth arising from the very nature of the order of things.’’ ? 

Without an insight into this final supreme level, our knowledge 
of the other two levels is confused and limited. To understand 
Platonism as an activity of certain fundamental ideas in the mind 
and history of Europe, we must try to understand the nature of 
its eternal element and vice versa; the historian of Platonism must 
understand that the history of the ideas depends on the nature of 
the ideas, that history needs philosophy as philosophy needs history. 
Furthermore, though few are the individuals who have a clear in- 
sight into the third level of Platonism, every thinking person has a 
dim apprehension of it, so that it is possible for the student of Plato 
to distinguish between (1) the Platonist who is influenced by Plato 
indirectly, through Plato’s plastic interpenetration in the thought 
and history of civilization, (2) the Platonist. who studies, accepts, 
and is directly influenced by Plato’s thought as contained in the 
Dialogues, and (3) the Platonist who has Plato’s wonder, inspira- 
tion, and guidance into the same realm of speculation. Similarly 
it is possible for the historian of Platonism to recognize who com- 
bines natural with direct Platonism, direct with indirect, or who 
combines all three. Without this ability to distinguish levels or to 
perceive levels in combination, the historian of Platonism may be 
compared to a mariner without a compass. 

The charting of the three levels of Platonism is left for the 
philosophers and historians of Platonism. The validity of their dis- 
tinction, however, and the nature of each level, require illumina- 
tion. The levels can best be understood through the symbolism of 
image and original. That indirect Platonism is an image of the 
changeably by such writers as Whitehead, Muirhead, to mean both the philosophy 


of Plato and its influence as a tradition. 
2A, N. Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas, p. 19. 
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direct Platonism of the Dialogues is obvious; that the Platonism of 
the Dialogues is itself an image and was regarded as such by Plato 
himself has not been clear. In a significant passage in the 7th 
Epistle, Plato says that the object of writing philosophy is to dis- 
cover and reveal nature rather than create it: “ xai rhv diow els das 
racw mpoayayev’’ (341 D). Though no student of Plato accepts 
his philosophy as a passive image, it is well to consider this remark 
in its proper Platonic context. 

It is evident that Plato hints in the passage the truth that the 
creator is first a discoverer, that philosophy is a medium of approach 
or communication, a midwifery, % wavevtixy Téxvn, as he calls it. Like 
the poet in the Jon, the philosopher is a medium of communication 
from one realm to another, a note in the scale of ra perajSi. The 
Greek usually does not suffer from deterministic egoism; it is the 
gods, the muses, who speak; he is simply the medium. The poet, the 
artist, is the means to an end, the expression of Being. If ‘‘the Lord 
is my Light’’ is the conviction of religious experience, if the Muses 
are the source of the poet, reality, 7d 6v, is the Lord and Muse of the 
philosopher. Thus the above remark of Plato is consonant with the 
belief of the Greek that, though art and philosophy are creations in 
so far as they express in form what was non-being or latent in con- 
sciousness, they really image imperfectly something that is in them, 
yet beyond them. The importance and significance of this lies in 
looking upon Plato as a discoverer, and his thought as an image, 
nearer to the sun of Being, but still an image. His thought takes 
the form of hypotheses, images reflecting his insights into Being. He 
realized that one can not write the truth, hence the image, the like- 
ness, the ‘‘suggestion respecting the nature of essence.’’ Plato’s 
image of truth is magical, full of artistic brilliance. Through this 
magic many historians of Platonism become like the prisoners in 
the cave of the Republic and mistake the image for the original. Be- 
cause of its merit, excellence, and art, they conceive Platonism as a 
standard rather than as a notebook of discovery, an experimental 
adventure of eros, a movement of thought to apprehend truth. For 
us Plato is a flower and we the bees, but for Plato himself his 
thought is an image of Being, ever seeking it as the bee does the 
flower. It is important for the understanding of the Platonic tra- 
dition to recognize this fact. 

We must transcend the partial stage of eixacia which confuses 
image for the original and views Platonism as an absolutism in 
thought. As Dr. Demos? points out, thought is a ‘‘telic’’ phenome- 
ron, movement with direction. This is the state of mind appropriate 

3R. Demos, ‘‘The Rhythm of Thought,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XLII 


(1933), pp. 272-286. I have found much stimulation in this paper and owe 
to it some points of view in the present paper. 
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to the third level of Platonism and is characteristic of Plato’s 
thought. Plato is a creative force within a creative realm. The 
concepts which express the apprehension of thought in movement 
are not final. They are partial images packed with insight into the 
realm of Being. As art, the Dialogues of Plato are finalities; but 
as philosophy they are thought in process, images of an adventure 
into philosophy. The image of Platonism as expressed in the Dia- 
logues is only one of many possible images. It is a sample. But it 
is so appealing that it leads to synecdoche, a study of philosophy 
from a part of it. But we must realize that it is not the whole. The 
image of philosophy in the Dialogues is partial. In the felicitous 
words of Whitehead, ‘‘it exemplifies the grandeur of the wider 
truth arising from the very nature of the order of things . . . it is 
an instance of the general form of the forms of thought, and like 
the air we breathe, such a form is so translucent, and so pervading, 
and so seemingly necessary, that only by extreme effort we become 
aware of it.’’ * 

The difficulty, however, of grasping ‘‘the wider truth’’ and ‘‘the 
general form of the forms of thought’’ is greater than the aware- 
ness or consciousness of the existence of the realm of which the 
Platonism of the Dialogues is the image. The original of this 
image is reality; the general form in which it presents itself to the 
philosopher is the nature of the world of Being and Becoming, and 
the relation or medium connecting the eternality of Being with the 
fluency of Becoming. This is the third level of Platonism. Anyone 
who tries to apprehend it is a Platonist by virtue of his sharing with 
Plato the same movement, direction of thought, the general form 
of it which Plato first formulated. In the Sophist, Plato defines 
Being as a power or force (247 e). It is very suggestive to think of 
the third level of Platonism as endowed with a power of magnetism 
and influence which persuades minds to wonder and speculate about 
the nature of this realm. Anyone who reads Plato is impressed with 
the immovable persuasive movement of Being. He has the feeling that 
the thoughts of the man are an effluence of the creativity of Being; 
that the philosopher is the ‘‘receptacle’’ of these thoughts. Eros 
is the vitalizing rhythm of communication between the philosopher 
and Being. The apprehension or realization of this is not the soli- 
tary privilege of one mind, as it were Adam enjoying exclusive rights 
to Paradise. Rather it is the common privilege of any mind capable 
of entering the realm. Hence many are the minds which are con- 
scious of the third level of Platonism ard many were the Platonists 
before Plato. It is not identity of their philosophies with that of 
Plato which determines whether they are Platonists but rather 


4A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, pp. 14, 19. 
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similar awareness, doubt, question, and intuition into the same prob- 
lems that Plato first fully discovered. 

It is in this light that Whitehead makes the remark that ‘‘the 
safest general characterization of the European philosophical tradi- 
tion is that it consists of a series of footnotes to Plato.® He does not 
mean that the European philosophical tradition is one of imitation, 
but rather one of participation in the problems that Plato became 
aware of and worried about, in the living thought prior to his magical 
verbalization of it. Of further significance in this connection is his 
remark, ‘‘Centuries ago Plato divined the seven main factors inter- 
woven in fact: The Ideas, The Physical Elements, The Psyche, The 
Eros, The Harmony, The Mathematical Relations, The Receptacle. 
All philosophical systems are endeavours to express the interweaving 
of these components. Of course, it is most unscholarly to identify our 
modern notions with these archaic thoughts of Plato. For us every- 
thing has a subtle difference. But for all these differences, human 
thought is now endeavouring to express analogous elements in the 
composition of nature. It only dimly discerns, it misdescribes, and 
it wrongly associates. But always there remain the same beacons 
that lure.’’® This statement of the most Platonic of modern philoso- 
phers is illuminating. It is not imitation of Plato, but the lure of 
the same beacons that determines the real Platonist.’ 

The reason for calling the third level Platonism rather than 
philosophy, or, to be exact, a certain kind of philosophy, is the 
genius, the persuasive and enshadowing vitality, of Plato’s thought. 
In the same way as Christ, a living image of God but not God him- 
self, so taught and lived as to color and give the religion of Europe 
his name,*® so Plato, whose philosophy is a living image of Being, be- 
came identified with the European philosophical tradition to the 
extent that it ‘‘consists of a series of footnotes to Plato.’’ 

To understand the difference between the second and third levels 
of Platonism, one must be aware of the theory of symbolism im- 
plicit in Plato’s philosophy. Truth is not grasped immediately 

5 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 63. 

6 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. 203. 

7 It is the story of the lure of the third level rather than the Platonic tradi- 
tion of the first level that explains Muirhead’s title, ‘‘The Platonic Tradition in 
Anglo-Saxon Philosophy.’’ If one is not aware of the various levels of 
Platonism, the book is confusing, for there is little of the Platonism of the 
first or second level in it. In vain does the reader await for the appearance 
of Plato in the story of idealism. It is the concern of the idealists with the 
problem of appearance and reality, a problem that Plato faces in all aspects of 
his thought, that accounts for the title of Platonic Tradition. For surely it is 


not their solution that is similar to Plato’s. It is the same beacon that has 
lured them. 


8 The analogy gains when it is realized that the systems of that religion are 
as diverse as the systems of philosophy. 
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but through stages. Truth is glimpsed through insight, thought; 
in turn, the insight or the thought is expressed through )dyos 
either as the spoken word or as the written word. The written word 
or the book is thus an image of an image. This explains Socrates’ 
position on the superiority of the living word over the written word. 
The dualism of the living word and the written word is exemplified 
in the third and second levels of Platonism. The difference is one 
of thought as thought, and thought as formulated and expressed 
in the written word. The Platonism of the Dialogues is the formu- 
lation, in a fixed form, of the third level, thought as living process. 
This second level is thought become immanent, thought as a thing. 
The beauty of written Platonism lies in the fact that the expression 
is both universal and particular. It grasps the abstract aspect of 
thought with ordinary language, and the concrete side of it with art. 
It contains the ‘‘here and now’’ and the ‘‘beyond’’ as well. The 
Platonism of the Dialogues is a fusion of the polarity of thought 
as process and thought as a thing. The movement of mind and 
emotion to grasp Being is caught and ‘‘prehended’’ in language, 
concept, myth. But thought, though fixed and caught so that it 
ean be studied by all minds in common, is still vital, for Plato en- 
dows it with variety of concept and myths. It is due to this variety 
of expression for each intuition that the living word is not lost com- 
pletely in the written word, and that Plato has been able to influence 
thought in general. 

The Platonism of the Dialogues is the fixation in art of insights 
into truth. The form of the dialogue is appropriate for the reflec- 
tion of thought as movement. It, too, is thought in movement. 
The Dialogues are, as it were, the ‘‘receptacle’’ of Plato’s insights; 
they are ra ywerafi through which Being finds expression. The no- 
tions of the Ideas, the Physical elements, the Psyche, the Eros, the 
Harmony, the Mathematical Relations, the Receptacle image Being, 
the general form of thought. But the Dialogues are more than a 
passive receptacle mirroring the order of things. Plato is crea- 
tive and adds a quickening and harmonizing spirit. To say that 
the Platonism of the Dialogues is merely an image is to use a word 
in a limited sense. Image is too passive, for Plato is a creative 
force. To the reflection of the eternal he adds the temporal, which 
is most vividly presented in the form of the personal Plato: the 
Plato who tells us of his master, his friends, his reaction to the poli- 
tics and art of the day, his taste, his personal experience. The im- 
portant point is to know which is the personal Plato and which is 
the Plato imaging reality; to distinguish the movement and direc- 
tion of his thought from the conceptual expression of it in the form 
of notions and suggestions concerning the nature of essence. We 
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must not fall into the state of elkacia and mistake the image for 
the original, Plato’s formulation of thought with thought itself. 
Likewise we must not confuse the second level of Platonism with 
the third, in the same way that we are careful not to confuse the 
Plato of tradition with the Plato of the Dialogues. The importance 
of charting the three levels of Platonism is the necessity of having 
a criterion of judgment whereby we realize that there is a natural 
Platonist in philosophy who belongs to the creative and dynamic 
tradition which Plato exemplifies, as well as a Platonist of the imi- 
tative tradition. If the former is called a Platonist, it is because 
Plato was genius enough to enshadow persuasively the realm with his 
name, because he was the efficient cause of its expression. 

The story of the activities of the Platonism of the Dialogues in 
the thought and history of civilization is the first level of Platon- 
ism. It is specifically known as the Platonic Tradition. It starts 
with Aristotle, who began the ‘‘canalization’’ of it into specific 
grooves; it is transferred to Alexandria where Platonic scholarship 
begins, then it joins the stream of Christianity, forms and perme- 
ates its theology. In the Medieval period it feeds the imagination, 
in the Renaissance it gives form, or substance, or inspiration, to 
movements, creed, literature, and thought. This deterministic in- 
fluence of Platonism owes its vitality to the creative persuasion of 
Plato’s thought. It is a divas, an impregnating force. The ideas 
of Plato are not as it were mental furniture, but ideas as causes, 
activities, coloring the ideas with which they come in contact. Some- 
times they constitute the very character and mentality of a plastic 
tradition. It is a changing tradition, entering into this or that men- 
tality of an epoch and forming either its mystical, its religious, its 
artistic, or its metaphysical character. It has rhythm of appearance 
and disappearance, as Whitehead points out. It is tradition in proc- 
ess, moulding the formulation of other traditions. 

The difference between the first and second levels of Platonism 
is again that of image and original. The Platonic tradition is the 
imitation, adaptation, conscious or unconscious, of the Platonism of 
Plato. It is the adventure of his ideas in thought and history. It 
is utilitarian in character, for it is used in the purposes of men, in 
their beliefs, formulation of creeds, and pleasures. It is, further- 
more, a selective tradition to suit an immediate purpose or interest. 
Sometimes it is Plato the religious, the mystic; sometimes it is the 
cosmologist, the poet, the logician. It is invariably a fusion, a 
coalescence, a Platonism arising from a union of its elements with 
the nature and temperament of the user, also with his environment 
or age. 

The seed of Platonism in the Platonic tradition sometimes falls in 
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fertile soil and sometimes on rock. Sometimes it is an inert, servile 
imitation without the warmth and creative vitality of the original, 
and sometimes it is an incarnate renascent spirit living and beating 
on the shores of human life in successive waves of specialization. 
In the Medieval ages it is scholastic, in the Renaissance it is an out- 
burst of fresh thought and activity. Sometimes the Platonic tradi- 
tion takes the form of the working out of suggestions and hints found 
in Plato. For example, the relation of God to the world in Christian 
theology is formulated in part on Plato’s suggestions of the possible 
relations of the eternal world with the temporal world. Sometimes 
it is the formation of patterns or systems based on Plato for pur- 
poses of teaching, civilizing, enlightening, or improving. The au- 
thority of Plato is often dragged in to sanction doctrines plucked 
from his philosophy and formalized into a creed. 

Careful scrutiny is required to recognize the affinity of the 
Platonic tradition to Plato. For this reason scholarship is the most 
useful and necessary implement for a study of the first level of 
Platonism. In contrast to the second and third levels of Platonism, 
where philosophic speculation is the state of mind appropriate for 
the apprehension of their objects, the first level requires a historical 
state of mind which is endowed with the tools of scholarship to dis- 
cern the ideas of Plato in the thought and actions of men. It must 
be able to untangle motivating ideas from events, examine them, 
write the story of their transmission, their coloration, their fertiliza- 
tion, and their nexus with events as they happen. Furthermore, the 
student of the Platonic tradition must be possessed of a sense of 
distinction, of an insight into genus and species. But just as in the 
Divided Line of the Republic we can not understand the image with- 
cut reference to the original, so the Platonic tradition can not be 
understood without reference to the Platonism of the Dialogues, nor 
ultimately, without reference to philosophy, the sun of its being. 
The states of mind appropriate to each level are integrally related 
as in their object. 

The three levels are a necessary context for the understanding 
of Platonism, if not of Plato. They are essential to its history and 
the activity of it as a force in the world of thought and action. 
Their distinction saves confusion in the use of the word ‘‘Platon- 
ism’’ and the clarity that results increases our understanding of a 
vital force in our lives. An illustration in the concrete will en- 
hance the value of the divided line of Platonism. Though examples 
can be taken from philosophy, English poetry illustrates simply 
the levels of Platonism. The first example illustrating the third 
level of Platonism is taken from Wordsworth: 
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And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with a joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of meadows and the woods 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth [Wye Above Tintern, 93-105]. 


It is evident that the source of this poetry is not an inspiration from 
the Dialogues, nor the influence of the Platonic tradition. It owes 
its source to a natural poetic insight in the realm ‘‘Being.’’ It is a 
spontaneous mood similar to Plato’s, an awareness of the real pres- 
ence of the eternal in the temporal. Though similar, it is an im- 
passionate, direct flight to Beauty on the wings of its own being and 
not those of Plato or the Platonic tradition. That the experience 
is personal and not derivative is obvious. It seeks of its own nature 
the third and ultimate level of Platonism. 

The example illustrating the second level of Platonism is taken 
from Bridges’ Testament of Beauty (1, 670-691) : 


As some perfected flower, Iris or Lily, is born 
patterning heavenly beauty, a pictur’d idea 
that hath no other expression for us, nor coud hav: 
for thatt which Lily or Iris tell can not be told 
by poetry or by music in their secret tongues, 
nor is discerptible in logic, but is itself 
an absolute piece of Being, and we know not, 
nay, nor search not by what creativ miracle 
the soul’s language is writ in perishable forms— 
yet are we aware of such existences crowding, 
mysterious beauties unexpanded, unreveal’d, 
phantasies intangible investing us closely, 
hid only from our eyes by skies that will not clear; 
activ presences, striving to force an entrance, 
like bodiless exiled souls in dumb urgence pleading 
to be brought to birth in our conscient existence, 
as if our troubled lot wer the life they long’d for; 
even as poor mortals thirst for immortality :— 
And every divination of Natur or reach of Art 
is nearer attainment to the divine plenitude 
of understanding, and in moments of Vision 

their unseen company is the breath of Life:— 


We see the affinity of this poetry to the Platonism of the Platonic 
Dialogues, to the theory of ideas, the Eros. It is a graceful poetic 
transcription of Plato’s thought, not servile in imitation nor yet 
possessing the spontaneity of Wordsworth’s moods. It is the poetry 
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of a man who has lived long with Plato, read him, thought about him 
until he is inspired to write in poetry the eros of such a union. It 
is a poetry inspired by Plato himself and this is the main character- 
istic of the second level of Platonism. 
The poetry illustrating the first level, the Platonic tradition, is 

reflected in the following lines of Shakespeare: 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit Jessica: look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 

But there’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings 

Still quiring to the young eyed cherubims; 

Such harmony is in the immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear. 


The ultimate source of Lorenzo’s discourse on Music is to be 
found in Plato’s Timaeus, a dialogue that had much influence in 
English literature. The adventure of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
harmony as the purgation of the soul, as an intermediary between 
the Soul of Man and the Soul of the World, the substitution of 
angels and cherubim for the Siren on each of the planetary rings 
who sings in monotone her proper note of the octave is an example 
of Platonism floating as a vast mass of traditional lore in the 
England of Shakespeare’s youth. Though there is no evidence that 
Shakespeare read the Timaeus, he was just the man to be in- 
fluenced by it.® 

Philosophers and poets, however, can not be entirely ‘‘pigeor- 
holed’’ into this or that level of Platonism. There are degrees of 
Platonists as of any other standard of value. It is the realization 
of the degree, of what is an outburst of the spirit itself as distin- 
guished from an imitation of it, that determines the value. Thus 
while some Platonists fall into one definite level of Platonism, there 
are a very few who ascend and descend the divided line of Platonism 
like arpeggios. Whitehead and Shelley are of the latter. They 
reveal a natural and authentic adventure into the realm of Being, 
a direct knowledge of Plato and the interpenetration of the Platonic 
tradition in the pattern of their thought’s inheritance. Their 
Platonism is the attainment of the three levels. In their work the 
historian of Platonism will find the state of mind and object of each 
level of Platonism, an illustration of the polarity of Platonism—the 
eternal and the temporal. 

BuTLer, PENNSYLVANIA. JaMEs A. NOTOPOULOS. 


9 For this example see J. Burnet, Hssays and Addresses, pp. 265-276. 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC IMPORTANCE OF THE DETERMINING 
TENDENCY 


HOUGH told many times on the best philosophical authority 

that there are different approaches to philosophy, the writer 
has never been able to free himself from a little too much doubt to 
leave room for significant conviction at every approach thus far 
presented to him, or to escape Descartes’ feeling that it is necessary 
if possible to get back to the beginning. To be sure, doubt was 
soon cast by Hume and Kant upon Descartes’ beginning in which 
the writer has felt himself obliged to join. The ‘‘I’’ which exists 
thinking, has seemed a reality very insecurely known. Looked for 
as Hume looked for it, it utterly disappears. From that point of 
view at least it is pushed back until it is known merely as the ‘‘log- 
ical’’ unity of the contents of awareness. The primordial popular 
surety of immediate knowledge of the soul, the mind, of conscious- 
ness itself, in this quest for initial certainty or for adequate initial 
confidence to inspire one to proceed, is pushed back into a mere 
diaphanous logical unity. Yet one can not, any more than Hume 
and Kant could, avoid a belief that there is something more to the 
primordial popular surety than this analysis reveals. To reduce the 
‘‘T am’”’ or the subjective principle to ‘‘something is going on in me or 
in felt process,’’ seems less than the known truth. 

Pondering this matter once more a while ago, the writer was 
suddenly struck with the fact that what has been going on in his felt 
process since earliest childhood has been just this philosophic won- 
der, and in this he is typically human. In common with all the chil- 
dren of the human race he was passionately questioning his elders 
from the very dawn of existence about ‘‘the world,’’ and the origin 
of life and mind—‘‘where did I come from?’’—and about death 
and destiny. Quieted with their religious beliefs, he yet never 
quite ceased to suspect these, and, as knowledge increased, to ques- 
tion and painfully deny them, giving rise once and for all to the 
native impulse for philosophic pondering. In this experience he 
came up with the philosophic tradition, gradually with the gist of 
representative philosophies east and west. This fact was power- 
fully borne in upon him, that his own relatively insignificant ex- 
perience has in these traditions been repeated in the large by an 
illustrious succession of representative human minds, whom the 
practical and immediate issues of physical existence could not wean 
from the breasts of reality, though she only very seldom and par- 
tially relieved their hunger. He suddenly became aware, probably 
out of the prominence which problem-solving has achieved in pres- 
ent-day life and thought, that the true and reliable expression of 
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the subjective principle is ‘‘The philosophic problem is going on in 
‘IT am the inclusive philosophic problem- 


inner process, or in me’’— 


situation.”’ 

Men have been looking always for the ‘‘I’’ in a part of the inner 
process. Hume was not alone in this. Descartes’ ‘‘I think,’’ though 
he sometimes expressed it in terms of the total spirit, was, as he 
proceeded to deal with it in his philosophy, a bare logical ‘‘I think”’ 
or ‘‘I unify things abstractly or intellectually.’’ Kant’s transcen- 
dental unity of apperception is the same intellectualistic abstrac- 
tion from the whole spiritual process, that is immediately known. 
Hume, looking among those special parts which the living tension 
of the total spirit, in quest for that spirit itself, drew into the light 
of attention, inevitably reported failure. When one looks in the 
pragmatic direction, where the spirit is engaged with the solution 
of special problems, and is bringing to light special elements of 
special significance, one is turning away from self-knowledge, for 
purposes of more immediate advance. Ultimately upon that path 
also, as the spirit takes up more and more inclusive, less and less 
special, problems, it will come up with the inclusive, philosophic 
problem and be in the presence of itself, the spirit of the quest, the 
original and ultimate inner reality. But to look for initial definable 
reality at the simple center of attention during special problem- 
solving is to be foredoomed to failure. One succeeds with special 
problems only by virtue of self-forgetfulness. 

Those who, like M. Bergson and the Upanishads, have eschewed 
pragmatic problem-solving as appearance merely, which breaks once 
and for all with reality and any possible realization of it, see the 
only possibility for philosophy to be a return from the devisive in- 
tellect and the whole practical tendency of life. ‘‘Our intellect,’’ 
says Bergson, ‘‘when it follows its natural bent, proceeds on the 
one hand by solid perception and on the other by stable conception. 
It starts with the immobile and only conceives and expresses move- 
ment as a function of immobility.’’? ‘‘. .. fixed concepts may 
be extracted from our thought by mobile reality: but there are no 
means of reconstructing the mobility of the real with fixed con- 
cepts.’’? To attain reality we must turn precisely back upon our 
way. ‘‘The truth is that our intelligence can follow the opposite 
method. It can place itself within the mobile reality, and adopt 
its ceaselessly changing direction: in short, can grasp it by means 
of that intellectual sympathy which we call intuition.’’* In taking 
this ‘‘exceedingly difficult’’ reverse direction, our intelligence comes 
face to face with reality and what is it?—it is mobility itself, non- 

1 An Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 66. 

2 Op. cit., p. 68. 

3 Op. cit., p. 69. 
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descript mobility, ‘‘with ceaselessly changing direction’’ considered 
as concrete but leaving vague, after the best has been done, what its 
concreteness signifies. 

Wholly different is the upshot of a very similar position taken in 
the Upanishads. They equally turned from the pragmatic method. 
The mind of the leisure philosophic classes of Hindus, after their 
migrations into the fertile Gangetic plains, moved to asceticism and 
world-pessimism, maintaining however a magnificent cosmic opti- 
mism which renders the Upanishads a literature of poetic joy. They 
eschewed therefore the pragmatic method in behalf of the same 
difficult ‘‘return to reality.”? When the return was made it was 
not immediate knowledge of a nondescript élan vitale that was 
achieved, but rather the spirit of the quest itself. ‘‘The Self-ex- 
istent pierced the opening of the senses, so that they turned for- 
ward,’’ says the naive speculator of the Katha Upanishad,*‘ ‘‘there- 
fore, man looks forward, not backward into himself. Some wise 
man, however, with his eyes closed . . . saw the Self behind.’’ This 
wise man did not carry with him in his inward turning special con- 
tents from the pragmatic quest, but he ‘‘closed his eyes’’ and sought 
the total process itself; and he found the Self. 

But the ‘‘inner perception’’ of immediate empiricism, precisely 
the method this early Hindu philosophy took, taken again at last by 
Brentano, Shadworth Hodgson, James, and Whitehead, has thus far 
had no such result. It is not indeed content with Bergson’s élan 
vitale. It finds more within than Hume’s mental fragments. It 
points to discoveries of Hume himself which he scarcely knew what 
to do with. Bergson reports an intuition of the soul. He can re- 
port no form, however, which it takes and which would give more 
evidence of it than a vague mystic report. But none of the others 
attempt a psychology with a soul. Brentano attempted it but early 
gave it up. James, the most signal immediate empiricist of all, is 
an enemy of immediate knowledge of soul, mind, or even of con- 
sciousness. 

Yet having gone back upon the way it appears that these ‘‘ wise 
men’’ with their eyes closed,—not looking among mental contents 
by the introspective method but upon the operation of the mind by 
‘‘inner perception,’’—have opened the way to see the ‘‘Self behind.”’ 
They have put themselves in the way of observing the philosophic 
problem itself in operation, which may turn out to be the Self. It 
should not be surprising, since philosophy is the spiritual quest for 
the solution of the inclusive problem, if its successful method were 
to turn out to be just that of a study of the total problem-solving 
situation itself. 


4 11.4.1, 
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In the last analysis, it was an empirical knowledge of the problem- 
solving organism which gave to the recent ‘‘realism’’® its effective 
instrument against idealism. It was really apropos merely of sub- 
jective idealism but was used in a larger way. Once for all the dis- 
covery was made that knowledge was not as Locke and Berkeley 
supposed a relation between ideas, but rather between an organism 
and a physical or other thing. But this knowledge-seeking organ- 
ism is a very special kind of scientific or philosophic organism and 
its knowledge comes about only because of an initial interest which 
determines a problem of knowledge. Now it is this problem or this 
interest, which is prior to everything else in the situation. It is 
itself the whole situation. It is not a construct but the initial fact 
capable of immediate observation in a self-conscious organism and 
of objective observation in any other organism or society of organ- 
isms. It may be said at once that here we have come to grips with 
what has long, but not very appropriately, been called the primacy 
of the will. The will as thus primary can not be defined as any 
part of the mind, but only in terms of totally inclusive process. For 
this reason it has often been thought that the will is nothing at all 
and that mental activity is a scandal to philosophy as Bradley says. 
But the difficulty is allayed and the will is no longer indefinable 
when it becomes evident that what is under consideration is the start- 
ing-point and the inclusive reality of all, defined by the form the 
problem-solving process itself takes, the true beginning for philo- 
sophic knowledge. It is clearly the total inner process, the whole 
of mind or spirit. At last we can definitely report its true form. 

We may approach the discussion of this primal form of inner 
reality by recalling its traditional divisions. Kant saw the three 
aspects of mind to be feeling, will, and sensation or intellect. When 
it is seen that the will is the mind or spirit itself, we should then 
have it falling into two concretely connected aspects, feeling and 
intellect. Now it is plain that of these two inseparable aspects, 
feeling is both primitive and ultimate. Immediate empiricism re- 
ports it as demanding solution or adaptation or unity of its total 
situation and so of every partial situation at the outset: and then 
as finding satisfaction in the solutions as they arise. Sense and 
intellect are instrumental to such satisfaction. But there is no ques- 
tion of an external instrument here. All the parts of experience 

5I put realism in quotation marks because it has forms that are satisfied 
with experience as reality (cf. Bertrand Russell, Dial, Vol. LXXVII, pp. 222- 
290, reprinted in Sceptical Essays and in D. 8S. Robinson’s Anthology of Recent 
Philosophy, esp. pp. 291 f.), a conception which plainly places the subjective 
principle above the realistic intuition, making the latter a declaration regarding 


the subject-object relation within experience. See the writer’s paper on ‘‘The 
Empirical Method in Philosophy,’’ THis JourNAL, Volume XXX (1933), p. 141. 
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which ‘‘the intellect’’ separates and which are joined in new rela- 
tions, are themselves feelings that were all comprised in the orig- 
inal experience. The tension towards solution or towards unity 
which is the total process and is what experience really reports, 
draws into the light of awareness or the center of attention those 
parts of total feeling, percepts and concepts, which are appropriate 
for the issue, and a new synthesis results. Now it is just this ten- 
sional selection, which we call analysis of the parts of feeling, ‘‘solid 
perceptions’’ and ‘‘stable conceptions,’’ and this new synthesis of 
them made under the tension to solution, this inclusive character- 
istic of experience that is usually called the intellect and stigma- 
tized as unreal. It goes on all this time within the very bosom of 
feeling itself, and never leaves the flux of total process, except when, 
partially remembered at a-later time, its clearest aspects are taken 
alone, the rest is forgotten and philosophy inevitably is rendered 
puzzle-headed. The percepts are never more than relatively ‘‘solid’’ 
and the concepts are only relatively ‘‘stable.’’ The fixed ‘‘per- 
fection’’ of the latter is borrowed from the unity felt as the conclu- 
sion of the total process and they themselves are always relative to 
those poirts in the flux at which they rose to significant awareness 
or at which they may make significant ‘‘ingressions’’ anew. 

It will be useful to state at this point what the form of the mind 
as problem-solver is not or can not at the present stage of our pro- 
cedure be taken as. It is not an absolute unity. The transcendental 
Spirit of the absolute idealists, which is the extreme of transcen- 
dentalism, has properly as its source this immediately experienced 
total problem process, with its ‘‘forefeeling’’ of solution or of unity. 
Realists were plainly in error in accusing absolutism of harboring 
the subjective error at its heart. When it refused to let its logical 
intellectualism be driven home by its enemies, but insisted that 
its universal was concrete, it was being true to its deepest intent 
and was as consistent as most inclusive systems of philosophy have 
thus far found it possible to be. It thus maintained plenty of scope 
to consider knowledge as a relation between organisms and things 
and not between Lockian ‘‘ideas’’ merely. The error of absolute 
idealists lies in their overlooking their genuine experience of total 
process, with initial feeling or anticipation of unity or of solution, 
and in regarding this, after Kant’s lead, as not experienced, but 
logically presupposed or ‘‘transcendental,’’ so that it is taken dog- 
matically for more than it is known as, i.e., it is taken as an achieved 
and absolute unity from which can be deduced all the categories 
and lower forms before there is any experience whatever of these 
entities. 

We may say, too, that whether or not it is possible for exceptional 
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men whom we call the high mystics to achieve an immediate experi- 
ence of unity,—a concept which is without any meaning for phi- 
losophy unless it be taken as the total solution of problems, the 
absolute experience of unity in multiplicity,—it would be dogmatic 
to say at the outset. The high mystics have been inadequate philo- 
sophically and have never given an acceptable account of themselves. 
This can be said that the genuine ones have from their own sense of 
fulfillment, mistaken or real, recognized the incomplete problem situa- 
tion among mankind in general and have been impelled to re-enter 
it and provide the most signal courage and insight for solution. 
If there is Absolute Experience it is of the patri-passionist type, 
giving process a real place in final unity. 

We may here appropriately make a further statement also. 
Since, as problem-solving, the spirit is clearly a tension to unity, 
we can attribute to it a selfhood which is original and not a construct. 
But we should avoid making this, from the start at least, a neces- 
sarily conscious self. Of course the problem of knowledge as such 
and the whole philosophic problem arise only in conscious process. 
Yet we know that spirit notoriously lapses into unconsciousness and, 
while the body is intact, maintains itself across those lapses. More- 
over problems are solved by simple organisms below the level of 
consciousness, especially of self-consciousness. At the outset we 
should hold in mind what are the initial limits of our experience, 


namely, that the spirit’s tension produces consciousness and that 
the total human problem and the values its solution determine arise 
only at the supreme tension of consciousness.® 

We have said then, in agreement with Fouillée* and others, that 
will is the mind or spirit itself, this being the reason why an attempt 
to discover it by analysis of the mind has always brought bafflement 
and caused some philosophers to say that it is simply nothing at 


6 The observation that body remains when conscious spirit lapses is one of 
the strongest motives for taking the realistic approach and giving the realistic 
intuition the right of way. But this seems to the writer more hopelessly hasty 
than is the opposite excess. We have here the excess of the Occident against 
that of the Orient. We should faithfully hold ourselves to the realization that 
the sensible presence of body or matter, while it is evidence of something, is not 
knowledge of reality. As reality it is only a vague experience of process, though 
as such it is independent of the knowing subject. The feeling that it is more 
than this rests back in the last analysis on the notion of indivisible billiard-ball 
atoms back of body, subject to touch and sight except for their exceeding small- 
ness, a notion which Plato already had called crude and which natural science 
has itself lately exploded. It is in inner perception that experience of process 
takes on a tension to unity in its native problem form, and this tension is our 
primary and most intense reality-sense. With slight realization of it one may 
perhaps rightly call it ‘‘animal faith.’’ With much realization including its 
clearly defined form a more confident affirmation may be possible. 

7 Hoeffding, Modern Philosophers, p. 84. 
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all, just as the attempt to find the self by seeking it as a mere part 
of experience, though that part be a focus of its ubiquitous tensions, 
was foredoomed to failure. Will or conation appears then as total 
experience-process with feeling as its ‘‘synthetic,’’ and intellection, 
including sense perception, as its ‘‘analytic’’ aspects. For this 
position there is excellent confirmation both in the findings of im- 
mediate or radical empiricism by its method of ‘‘inner perception,”’ 
and of the more ordinary behavioristic empiricism which confines 
itself to the objective method. It was the idealist, Schopenhauer, 
who first in the west came upon problem-solving experience or cona- 
tion in general as immediately apprehended reality, calling it ‘‘the 
will to live’’; and he observed and reported it in his brilliant writ- 
ings both by inner perception and by the objective method in the 
behavior of other men and of lower organisms, as did also his part- 
way follower, von Hoffmann. But both of these men had meta- 
physical axes to grind. Men of realistic training and presupposi- 
tions also, such as Shadworth Hodgson and Brentano, by inner 
perception reported the passage of subject into object at the focus 
of experience. It is, however, from self-conscious empiricism itself 
—the intent to get at and report ‘‘fact’’—that the greatest returns 
have come. Much as they have sworn to stand free from meta- 
physical bias, these also have not been able to escape it. They are 
negatively biassed. Objective psychological empiricism by its 
animus against metaphysics of all kinds could not, of course, recog- 
nize non-physical reality even though perception—nonsensuous per- 
ception—itself should reveal it. And William James himself to- 
gether with all immediate empiricists, though with no such anti- 
metaphysical narrowness, had an animus against the too easily at- 
tained unity of the absolutists and was biassed against unities at 
all thorough-going, so that he could not be aware that empiricism 
itself was actually revealing such.® 

But James among his many distinctions has that also of report- 
ing these unities and vigorously affirming their cognative value. 
From the beginning James reported two types of connexity within 
the stream of experience and these turn out to be the two aspects of 
mind. He never fully developed the meaning of these nor the re- 
lations between them. But they were nevertheless of the utmost 
importance for his supreme philosophic interest, that of radical em- 
piricism. One of these types of connexity is that of ‘‘next-to-next- 
ness,’’ feelings of immediate relation, of ‘‘and,’’ of ‘‘or,’’ ete., the 
simple transitive elements which were first seen as giving empiricism 
the power to build its own world without transcendental aid. 


8 Cf. C. V. Tower in THIS JouURNAL, Volume XXVIII (1931), p. 589, also 
the writer in THIS JOURNAL, Volume XXX (1933), p. 145. 
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Among these next-to-next transitions was one already reported by 
Shadworth Hodgson and by Brentano immediately in the stream of 
experience, a relation which had dominated all occidental philoso- 
phy, and in immediate empiricism also was now given first place 
and has continued its tyranny to the present moment. This was the 
subject-object relation where non-sensuous perception has been thus 
far supposed to perform its greatest office, where immediate pres- 
ent thought is observed as knowing or objectifying immediately past 
thought. But James had reported in the famous ninth chapter of 
his Psychology a non-sensuous perception of more inclusive unities. 
After dealing with ‘‘next-to-next’’ connexities, he says, ‘‘But there 
are other named states or qualities of states which are just as im- 
portant and just as cognitive as they and just as unrecognized by 
the traditional sensationalist and intellectualist philosophers of 
mind. The first fails to find them at all, and the second finds their 
cogmitive function but denies that anything in the way of feeling 
has a part in bringing it about.’’ He then presents examples of 
these more or less inclusive cognitive feelings, and he says, ‘‘Now 
what I contend for and accumulate examples to show is that ‘ten- 
dencies’ are not only descriptions from without but that they are 
among the objects of the stream which is thus aware of them from 
within [italics mine] and must be in a large measure described as 
feelings of tendency.’’ The writer has argued in another place® 
that there are such feelings of tendency of totally inclusive scope, 
that, for instance, the inclusive problem of philosophy has at its basis 
a feeling of tendency which is no mere description from without, 
but is an immediately observed ‘‘object of the stream’’ of experience. 

We have here presented from James by the method of ‘‘non- 
sensuous perception’’ the two aspects of mind of which we have 
spoken above, the more hidden synthetic and synthetizing aspect of 
feeling, and the other, more open to appearance, but in its function 
no less real, the aspect in which next-to-next relations, together with 
the percepts and concepts related, significant for solution, rise to 
the intensity of awareness, are separated and joined anew to the 
focus of the problem tension. James called them the two aspects of 
consciousness. He should have called them the two aspects of ex- 
perience for consciousness simply reveals them. Moreover he called 
the former aspect of next-to-next-ness, that of ‘‘unity,’’ and the 
latter—showing larger unities—he called ‘‘activity.’’ Now activity 
is the worst possible name for this aspect of experience as unity is 
for the former. The latter is really that of unity and the former, 
that in which occurs the separation of substantive and transitive 
elements of experience. 


° Tus JournaL, Volume XXX (1933), pp. 141-149; Cf. also The Monist, 
Volume XLIII (1933), pp. 257-267. 
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Without having their philosophic importance recognized, these 
same two aspects of mind have issued at many points in the studies 
of organisms of all kinds by the objective psychologists as the gov- 
erning propensity or determining tendency. Professor R. B. Perry 
has outlined the literature of the psychological observation of this 
form of the problem-solving organism and has demonstrated its 
philosophic importance. ‘‘It appears,’’ he says, ‘‘to be necessary to 
predicate two springs of action in the intelligent organism: (1) the 
more deep-seated, sustained and general propensity, which accounts 
for the increased reactivity called ‘trying’ and which prescribes 
where this shall be brought to rest; (2) the more superficial, transi- 
tory, and specific responses, which are rendered hyper-excitable by 
the former but are ordinarily released by sense stimuli.’’ 

At the conclusion of his great empirical treatise, General Theory 
of Value, Perry has reported an inclusive integration of interests— 
i.e., the integration of all lesser governing propensities under an in- 
clusive governing propensity or determining tendency. The present 
writer has argued in another place,’® that these are not integrated 
from without by environmental adaptation simply, rendering the 
inclusive integration a construct formed and described from out- 
side; but that it is, by implication of the argument itself, an imme- 
diately observed ‘‘object of the stream’’ of experience, as James 
said of all feelings of tendency. The inclusive spirit or will is a 
determining tendency with a deeper level of feeling, and inclusive 
tension to unity with intellection, including the subject-object rela- 
tion rising at the focus of that tension. 

In his presidential address to the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association at New Haven, Professor Whitehead 
revealed the subject-object relation as experience, defined the non- 
sensuous perception by which it is revealed and concluded with 
an eloquent defence of the supreme place of this relation in 
philosophy. But another passage in that brilliant address is of 
interest at least as great as its peroration. In section eighteen on 
personality he says, ‘‘Personal unity is an inescapable fact. The 
Platonic and Christian doctrines of the Soul, the Epicurean doc- 
trine of Concilium of subtle atoms, the Cartesian doctrine of Think- 
ing Substance, the Humanitarian doctrine of the Rights of Man, the 
general Common Sense of civilized mankind,—these doctrines be- 
tween them dominate the whole span of Western thought. Evi- 
dently there is a fact to be accounted for. Any philosophy must 
provide some doctrine of personal identity. In some sense there is 
a unity in the life of each man, from birth to death. The two modern 
philosophers who most consistently reject the notion of a self-identi- 


10 The Monist, Volume XLII (1932), pp. 33-42. 
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cal Soul-Substance are Hume and William James. But the problem 
remains for them, as it does for the philosophy of organism, to 
provide an adequate account of this undoubted personal unity, 
maintaining itself amidst the welter of circumstance.’’ He then 
adapts from the Timaeus Plato’s doctrine of the Receptacle, which 
imposes unity upon the events of nature, as a form or locus of our 
consciousness of self-identity, whose general principle ‘‘guiding the 
constitution of the whole’’ is ‘‘the subject-object structure of ex- 
perience’’ or, otherwise stated, ‘‘the vector-structure of nature.’’ 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that the form of self- 
identity here so vigorously presented by Professor Whitehead as 
fact to be explained by any philosophy that will be adequate, is the 
form of the determining tendency revealed both by inner percep- 
tion and by objective psychology. Instead of taking a form from 
the necessary unity of the events of the natural world and adapting 
it to the necessary self-identity of the spirit, it is more fully in ac- 
cord with the truly empirical method to find by non-sensuous per- 
ception the spirit’s own form. Indeed, it may be possible that by an 
opposite adaptation the governing propensity might suggest the form 
of that constancy or unity, amid the ebullient process of the natural 
world, which Einstein’s equations express, and which emergent evo- 
lution on a higher level suggests, a point about which those evidences 
of most intense human interest might gather, for the central, inalien- 
able contention of religion, that the universe is spiritual, a con- 
server of value. 


Bruce W. BRoTHERSTON. 
Turts COLLEGE. 
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Die Erkenntnislehre des Albertus Magnus gemessen an den Stufen 
der ‘‘Abstractio.’’ Mit einem ausfiihrlichen systematischen 
sachverzeichms und einer Monographischen Bibliographie Al- 
bertus Magnus. UtricH DAHNERT. (Studien und Biblio- 
graphien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie. 4. Heft). Leipzig: S. 
Hirzel. 1934. xv +277 pp. RM. 9.20. 


In its three years of existence five studies have been published 
in the Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie, con- 
cerned with aspects of the philosophies of Husserl, Scheler, Klages, 
and Heidegger, in which it required no overfine philosophic sensi- 
tivity to discern a prevailing desire for the objective and the exis- 
tential. It is no accident that Dahnert’s study of the epistemology 
of Albertus Magnus should be added to the list. The limitation 
which the title of the work places upon the project centers attention 
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on Albert’s doctrine of ‘‘natural knowledge,’’ scientia secundum 
natura; indeed, Dahnert states his purpose to show that Albert the 
philosopher is worthy to stand comparison with the Albert who has 
long been esteemed as an investigator of natural science. 

In two places in his works, Albert speaks of the four steps of ab- 
straction, the sensitive, the imaginative, the estimative, and the in- 
tellective. These four steps furnish the outline for Dahnert’s book. 
They are treated, however, in two parts which permit the author 
exercise of his persistent concern with the object of knowledge: 
first the three steps which are sensible, then the last step which is 
intellectual. About these steps of abstraction are grouped the texts 
relevant to each of the processes and its appropriate entities and 
methods, accompanied by the occasional reminder that the peculiar- 
ity of the medieval approach, which sets it in opposition to modern 
philosophy, consists in the metaphysical foundations which medieval 
philosophers sought for their epistemologies. This ordering of ma- 
terials facilitates the statement of Dahnert’s thesis that Albertus 
was no pure Peripatetic; rather his philosophy underwent an evo- 
lution from the relatively Aristotelian position of his first two great 
works, the Summa de creaturis and the Commentary on the Sen- 
tences, to an increasing strong admixture of Neoplatonism with his 
Aristotelianism. The marks of that Neoplatonism, which was in- 
digenous to his Christian philosophy and strengthened by his read- 
ings in the Arabic philosophers, Dahnert finds strongest in the ap- 
proximation of metaphysics to ‘‘divine things’’ and in the concern 
with quiddities and the properties that ‘‘emanate’’ from them. Both 
the philosophic orientation and the documentation make this thesis 
less acceptable and less intelligible or precise in significance than 
it need be. The chief value of Dahnert’s work lies in the as- 
semblage of texts he has organized about the four steps of abstrac- 
tion. How well these have been brought together is particularly 
apparent in the excellent critical index (pp. 167-214), arranged 
alphabetically according to the Latin terms of Albertus. The bib- 
liography of the works of Albertus and 430 works about him (pp. 
225-277) should for like reason be useful to the student of Albertus 
Magnus. But apart from the texts of Albertus himself, Dahnert 
has been content to rely on secondary sources, with the result that 
this account of Albert’s philosophy, with all its documentation, is 
little more than the telling in greater detail of what the casual reader 
in the history of philosophy would have suspected concerning Al- 
bertus Magnus and his place in medieval philosophy. Even such 
time-worn myths as the tale that the problem of the universal was 
introduced into Western Europe by way of Porphyry and Boethius 
is an important item in the picture of medieval philosophy into 
which Albert is fitted. Yet allowance made for an enthusiasm for 
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the objective and like allowance made for an unduly simple notion 
of the symptoms of Platonism and Aristotelianism in a philosophic 
writing, the reader will find considerable reliable information con- 
cerning Albert’s conception of knowledge and science in this book. 
R. McK. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1933-1934. New Series: 
Volume XXXIV. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 1934. 309 
pp. 25s. 


This is one of the better volumes of the series, containing a fair 
share of good papers. Those on ethics include a paper by John 
Laird, on the justifiable sources of one human being’s authority 
over another; also a paper by C. R. Morris, on Plato’s theory of 
ethical motives; and C. D. Broad contributes a keen criticism of G. 
E. Moore’s theory of the good as a ‘‘simple non-natural quality.’’ 
D. J. Moxley gives a pretty good review of Whitehead’s new ‘‘mon- 
adology,’’ especially as it concerns the place of God. Whitehead’s 
monads are single events, rather than substances, but like Leibniz 
he has difficulty in securing for them any real independence, and in 
keeping God from stealing the show. 

But the honors in this volume rather go to the ladies. Miss 
Emmet contributes an excellent paper on Bergson’s religious views. 
Then there are a number of related papers on particulars and uni- 
versals. Those by Ayer and Duncan-Jones are rather less good than 
one by W. Kneale. But this latter is fully equalled by three papers 
by lady members, namely, the Presidential Address by Miss Steb- 
bing, and papers by Miss Margaret MacDonald and Miss J. W. 
Reeves. These raise such questions as: What are thought-construc- 
tions? What is verification, and can the meaning of a proposition 
be identified with its mode of verification? With what are we in- 
mediately acquainted, and is such acquaintance the only source and 
always a source of certainty? The bottom is not reached in these 
problems, but each paper makes its little contribution. 

H. T. C. 


Moral, Wille und Weltgestaltung. Grundlegung zur Logik der 
Sitten. Karu Mencer. Wien: Julius Springer. 1934. iv+ 
143 pp. M. 6.80. 


In our day it is perhaps no news when a distinguished scientist 
writes on philosophical and ethical matters. It is news, however, 
when in doing so he maintains the same analytical spirit which he 
has cultivated successfully in his own domain. This little book by 
Professor Menger, who is a distinguished mathematician, deserves 
to be read if only for the passionate care with which he preserves 
ethical neutrality in discussing ethical and sociological subjects. 
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It must be added, however, that perhaps few who occupy them- 
selves with such subjects will recognize the book as a contribution 
to them. Professor Menger eschewes all discussion of such familiar 
themes as the nature of the good or the principle of virtue. He 
confines himself in the main to formulating a general scheme for 
investigating the relations between classes of men, when these classes 
are formed on the basis of men’s attitudes to a given set of rules or 
norms. The attitudes which he distinguishes are those of accep- 
tance, indifference, or rejection of some or all of the given norms. 
Hence if there are m norms for a certain occasion, there will be 3" 
possible groupings of men, some of which may contain no members. 
After introducing the familiar symbolism of Mengenlehre, he es- 
tablishes various equivalences between classes of men formed on the 
basis of their permitting, forbidding, regarding as obligatory, re- 
garding as non-obligatory, and regarding as indifferent, the norms in 
question. 

But while Professor Menger’s ideas and methods are ingenious 
as applications of one of the most abstract branches of mathematics 
to the social sciences, it remains to be seen how fertile in their con- 
tribution to sociological understanding and control are such meth- 
ods. The following theorem is a good example of what Professor 
Menger has been able to achieve thus far: If N’ is a subclass of the 
class of norms N, and if a man recognizes as binding upon himself 
the disjunction D(N’) of the norms N’, then he also recognizes as 
binding the disjunction D(N”), where N’ is a subclass of N”. As 
an indication of the author’s conception of significant work in sociol- 
ogy, it may also be mentioned that he regards as valuable Von 
Wiese’s book, recently translated into English. 

In addition to this study of the relations between groups, there 
are interesting, though disconnected but sometimes penetrating, ob- 
servations on ideals versus rules of conduct, on knowledge and irra- 
tional preference, on the stages of ethical development, on meaning- 
less questions, and on the réle which logic may play in the social 
sciences. 

E.N. 


The God of Ethical Religion. Howarp B. Jerrerson. (Yale Stud- 
ies in Religion, No. 2.) Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Press. 1933. 
30 pp. 

This essay deals with the general problem of goodness and power 
as applied to God; but the main portion of it is devoted to an ex- 
amination of Royce’s conception of a morally perfect Absolute. Ad- 
mitting the difficulties of Royce’s arguments to establish the Ab- 
solute, the author asks whether the Absolute, if accepted, can serve 
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as a God of ethical religion. Attention is called to three funda. 
mental ambiguities in Royce’s thought: (1) a person is a free indi. 
vidual and yet merely an element of the whole; (2) evil is necessary 
for goodness and yet must be overcome; (3) eternity contains the 
time-series, yet without complete pre-ordination. These ambigui- 
ties are intolerable for ethical religion, and its God can not be 
identified with Royce’s Absolute. There is some question as to how 
much the author would include under ‘‘ethical religion’’; but the 
main value of the essay lies in the discerning and usually clear 
critique of the Absolute. 
BR. 8S. 


Generation of the Umiverse and ‘‘Design for Living.’’ Percy A. 
CAMPBELL. Cleveland: The Caxton Company. 1934. 101 
pages. $1.50. 


In this brief but ambitious essay Mr. Campbell sketches a natural- 
istic world-picture of grandiose propositions. After an introductory 
attack on supernaturalism, in which we are told that scorn of the 
naturalist or materialist ‘‘is just one human way of spitting in the 
face of our Mother Nature herself’’ (p. 6) the argument portrays an 
eternally self-generating cosmos—‘‘a mosaic of reality and nothing- 
ness, the two being united in complete mutual relationship’’ (p. 13). 
‘*All parts of the universe are but space itself in one or another 
spatial condition’’ (p. 55). The epicosmos or non-Euclidean ab- 
normality of a noumenally ‘‘pure’’ space is a system of ‘‘space- 
warps,’’ and of their ‘‘dynamie geometry”’ life and consciousness 
are derivative expressions. The intermediate steps in such deriva- 
tion are naturally somewhat sketchily indicated but we discover 
consciousness as a relation of association between brain events and 
are permitted no illusions as to its place and prospects in that ‘‘fun- 
damental creation’’ in which being and non-being are mutually in- 
volved. The author believes that evolution will eliminate the pluto- 
crat as it has the dinosaur and is inclined to the opinion that Eng- 
lish will become the universal language. 

Mr. Campbell brings to his task exuberance of imagination and a 
wealth of variety in metaphor and his conclusions are hardly less 
plausible than those of some more famous naturalists. But they are 
still rather hard to believe, and, without, I hope, failing in respect 
for either the naturalist or Mother Nature herself, I can not feel 
that an argument depending so largely on the dubious verbal asso- 
ciations of unanalyzed ideas is likely to carry much conviction. 

A. E. M. 
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Religion und Gedanke, in deutscher Ubersetzung mit Einfiihrung 
von Elof Akesson. Vitauis Norstrém. Lund: Borelius. 1932. 
xl + 324 pp. 

Swedish philosophy in the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth has developed in a direction which has made it, on 
the whole, dependent on German thought, but which has enabled it 
at the same time to satisfy its own more conservative needs. Bostrém, 
the ruling spirit of Swedish philosophy in the nineteenth century, 
has created, under the influence of Fichte and other idealistic 
thinkers, a relatively independent metaphysics of personality, which 
has directed the thoughts of more than one generation. Norstrém, 
sixty years younger, stood still under his influence even though he 
struggled for a long time to make himself free from it. His lectures, 
‘Religion and Thought,’’ now published seventeen years after his 
death, are a symbol for a generation which was very much impressed 
by the achievements of science and the philosophy of science, but 
which tried at the same time to cling to the old ideals in an old form. 
Norstrém assimilated the philosophy of science of Helmholtz, Mach, 
the Neo-Kantians, and Spencer; but he did so only in order to at- 
tack it with its own weapons and to show thereby the limits of nat- 
ural science. In this critical part of the book he is at his best; but 
when he begins to construct his own philosophy (combining thoughts 
of Bostrém and Eucken with his own ideas) he has not the strength 
to give a deeper foundation and a deeper analysis. No doubt his 
ideas express profound experiences of his own, but he can not clarify 
them for others. The assumption that the historical disciplines are 
founded on ethical categories is too simple a solution for a difficult 
question. The definition, ‘‘ Religion is the self-determination of in- 
ner life,’’ the statement made without analysis that the religious 
quality is peace (religion taken as a state of mind), or the statement 
that religion is the superhuman spirit in the community and in his- 
tory (religion taken as spiritual life), are not substantial. We who 
are nowadaws accustomed to a much keener analysis of religious 
states of mind by men like William James and Scheler, Otto and 
the Jesuit philosophers, and many others, can not gain much out of 
this kind of philosophy of religion. Nevertheless, the publication of 
these lectures is justified, not only as an act of reverence by his stu- 
dents, but also as an indication of the direction of the philosophical 
thought in Sweden at a time of transition, and as a work expressing 
a man’s serious struggle, attempting to unify two types of philosophy 
coming from two different worlds, the world of science and the 
world of religion. 

M. A. G. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Cell, George Croft: The Rediscovery of John Wesley. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1935. xviii-+ 420 pp. $2.50. 

Thorndike, Edward L. (and the Staff of the Division of Psy- 
chology of the Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University): The Psychology of Wants, Interests, and 
Attitudes. (Century Psychology Series.) New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. 1935. x-+ 301 pp. $3.50. (‘‘This book reports 
work done to discover how wants, interests, and attitudes influence 
learning, and how they themselves are learned. It is limited to 
dynamic problems and adds nothing to previous descriptions of the 
appetitive and emotional life of man nor to observations of the 
maturation of such tendencies—their sequences and dates of ap- 
pearance and course of strengthening by the forces of inner growth”’ 
[Preface|. ‘‘The first part of the book considers the ways in which 
wants, interests, and attitudes stimulate and guide thought and ac- 
tion. The second part of the book discusses the ways in which 
wants, interests, and attitudes are strengthened, weakened, and 
shifted in their attachments.’’) 

Varano, Francesco Saverio: I] problema della storia in Xénopol. 
Gubbio: ‘‘Oderisi.’’ 1931. 55 pp. 

Varano, Francesco Saverio: L’ipotesi nella filosofia di Ernesto 
Naville. Gubbio: ‘‘Oderisi.’’? 1931. 52 pp. 

Varano, Francesco Saverio: Vincenzo de Grazia. Napoli: 
Francesco Perrella. 1931. 106 pp. 

Atreya, B. L.: The Elements of Indian Logic. With the Text 
and Hindi and English Translations of Tarkasangraha (Buddhik- 
handa). Second Edition, completely revised and enlarged. Be- 
nares: Indian Bookshop. 1934. viii+ 210 pp. 2 Rs. (A trans- 
lation with critical comments of an Indian Manual of Logic 
(Tarkasangraha), reflecting for the most part the views of the 
Nyaya School. It includes in addition to the conventional elements 
of Western formal logic, sections on the kinds of knowledge, the 
relation between perception and knowledge, the theories of illusion 
and the doctrine of relativity [standpoints] of knowledge.) 

THE PHILOsopHICAL Review. Vol. XLIV, 1. Philosophy in 
France, 1933-34: André Lalande. Contemporary German Philo- 
sophy: Arthur Liebert. The Eighth International Congress of 
Philosophy: Cornelius Krusé. Perfection as a Cosmological Postu- 
late: Aristotle and Bruno: John Powell. Discussion—Possibility 
and Implication: A Reply: D. J. Bronstein and Harry Tarter. 

Mino. Vol. XLIV, No. 173. God and Evil: John Wisdom. The 
Comedy of Immediacy in Hegel’s ‘‘Phenomenology’’ (II): J. 
Loewenberg. Professor Nicolai Hartmann’s Concept of Objective 
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Spirit: H. D. Oakeley. A Discussion of Mr. Price’s ‘‘Perception’’: 
J. W. Blyth. Discussion—A Suggestion Regarding Plato and Soc- 
rates: J. S. Moore. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Volume 2, Number 1. The Nature of 
Philosophie Analysis: A. ZH. Blumberg. Dialectics versus Mechanics. 
A Communist Debate on Scientific Method: A. Emery. What is 
Topology?: Philip Franklin. Methodology of Modern Physics: 
Henry Margenau. The Biophysics of Space and Time: N. Rashevsky. 
The System of the Sciences and the Organization of Knowledge: H. 
E. Bliss. 

Tue New Scuouasticism. Vol. IX, No. 1. Natura Naturans— 
Natura Naturata: H. A. Lucks. Value in the Great Tradition: A. 
W. Levi. Further Philosophical Doctrines of Kilwardby: D. E. 
Sharp. 

THe PuiLtosopHer. Vol. XIII, No. 1. Freedom and Progress: 
J.C. Smuts. Science, Art and Play: Erwin Schrédinger. Knowl- 
edge and Action: C. A. Mace. The Congress of Philosophy of 
Prague: Hilda Oakeley. The Growth of Religious Consciousness: 
L. C. Loveless. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosoria ITALIANA. Anno XV, Fase. 
VI. L’unita del mondo nella filosofia di Marsilio Ficino: P. O. 
Kristeller. Il problema dell’inconscio e ]’idealismo: LZ. Grassi. Sui 
principi logici della matematica: B. Mama. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 4, Heft 6. Philosophie und Naturwissen- 
schaft: Moritz Schlick. Kritische Bemerkungen zur Wissenschafts- 
theorie des Physikalismus: B. Juhos. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoratE. 42° Année, No. 1. Re- 
ligion et philosophie: L. Brunschvicg. Le théorie de la mémoire af- 
fective chez Maine de Biran: L. Dugas. Roéle esthétique de la récur- 
rence (premier article) : J. Delvolvé. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocifT& FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 34° Année, 
No. 1. La psychologie de 1’intelligence et la linguistique. Exposé: 
Ch. Serrus. Discussion: G. Beaulavon, M. Mauss, Masson-Oursel, 
Ed. Pichon, J. Vendryés. Lettres de M. Dorolle, R. Lenoir. (No. 
2.) 25° Anniversaire de la mort de Frédéric Rauh. Discussion: 
A. Berthod, C. Bouglé, L. Brunschvicg, L. Halbwachs, R. Le Senne, 
Wallon. 

Sopn1a. Anno II, N. 4. Samuel Clarke e il razionalismo inglese 
nel secolo XVIII (Contin. e fine): Eugemo Garin. Note sull’uni- 
verso di Marcel Proust (Cont.): Ugo 7. Pietrasanta. Gli scritti 
inediti di Michele Kerbaker: Michele Losacco. Giovanni Pago: le 
sue ‘‘Rationes super predicamente Aristotelis’’ e la loro posizione 
nel movimento aristotelico del secolo XIII: Ezio Franceschim. 
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We regret to announce that Professor James H. Woods died in 
Tokyo, Japan, on January 14. He had taught philosophy, and 
especially Greek and Indian philosophy, at Harvard University 
since 1901. His most important publications dealt with Indian 
philosophy, his chief work being The Yoga-System of Patanjali. 
He left extensive unpublished material. He had retired from his 
Harvard professorship in the spring of 1934, and at the time of his 
death was making a study of Buddhism in Japan. Professor Woods 
was 70 years old. 





We regret to announce the death of Professor James M. MacKaye 
of Dartmouth College, in Boston, on January 22, at the age of 62. 
After graduating from Harvard University in 1895, Professor Mac- 
Kaye was a research engineer in Boston for twenty-eight years. He 
then became visiting lecturer in philosophy at Dartmouth, and in 
1932 was appointed a full professor. In 1931 he published The 
Dynamic Universe in which he explained his radiation theory of 
the universe. 





The Howison Lecture for 1935 at the University of California, 
Berkeley, will be given by Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, on 


February 8. The title of the lecture is ‘‘ Approach to the Theory 
of Nature.’’ 





The New School for Social Research in New York announces a 
seminar in Pareto by Dr. Max Ascoli, Italian member of the Gradu- 
ate Faculty of Political and Social Science. This seminar coincides 
with the publication in English of Pareto’s Sociology which will be 
studied not for its sociology but for its underlying political theory 
and the extent to which it is or is not a forerunner of fascism. 





